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impact of the grim realities of the Serbian struggle. It was not long before the Serbs and the Russian volunteers discovered that both literally and figuratively, they did not speak the same language. In spite of the chaotic conditions prevailing in Constantinople, Cher-niaev's campaign was brief and inglorious. At the end of August Milan and Nicholas sued for peace. Cherniaev was defeated and his headquarters at Deligrad captured on September 1, N.S. The Guaranteeing Powers intervened diplomatically; hostilities, suspended and again resumed, were terminated, after a new crushing defeat of the Serbs, by an armistice which the tsar exacted from the Turks under threat of a severance of diplomatic relations (October 30,1876, N.S.). Peace between Turkey and Serbia was restored four months later on the basis of status quo ante bellum (February 28, 1877, N.S.). After the October debacle Cherniaev returned to Russia followed by many of the disgruntled volunteers. There was disillusionment and much niutual recrimination between Serbs and Russians. Even the most ardent panslavs had to admit that Serbia had not justified their expectations, although her defection, of course, could not compromise the cause itself. Bulgaria, Aksakov wrote in December, 1876, "is much more important for us and for the future of Slavdom than Serbia."
PANSLAVISM AND THE RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT
The ascendancy of panslavism in 1875-1876 is puzzling. It is certain that much of its doctrine and policies was repugnant to Alexander II and was incompatible with Gorchakov's "diplomatic system7' revolving around the "three emperors' league/' Yet the tsar and his chancellor were finally forced into the position of champions of the panslav cause. The familiar argument that even an autocracy has to bow to the pressure of public opinion is not entirely convincing. Panslavism, for all its short-lived effervescence, was never a broad popular movement. The masses in Russia, as well as in other Slavic countries, cared nothing for the cause of Slavdom. Sumner rightly notes that 'Very few of the volunteers seem to have been from the peasantry/7 But even among the tiny minority of educated Russians, who constituted what may be called public opinion, by no means all were swept off their feet by the tempest of panslav and nationalist propaganda. A keen contemporary observer, Prince P. A. Viazemsky, in a letter to a relative, characterized the Russian policy of this period as a "nightmare," and begged his correspondent to preserve for pos-